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H OW one remembers the “ fearful joy ” of the first number 
of P R what it was to fetch it from the publishers at the 
moment of issue, to carry it to the nearest A.B.C. shop, to 
under its pages and its cover and the tout ensemble of the 
(then' greeny-yellow magazine, now with joy, now with 
anxiety now with doubt, again with rejoicing ! Would it 
nrove to be still-born ? Was there the least chance in the 
world that so new a venture in Magazine literature would 
find a public ? Those were intense moments, and not less 

intense were the months of incubation. 

Tn March 1800, the first Annual Meeting was announced 
in "he to. » take place on Jane 3rd, with the 

accompanying - editorial note : 

“ We hope that many of our readers will make a point of 
attending, that they may hear the objects and methods 
of the Parents National Educational Union fully set forth, 
and may learn how simple a matter it is to establish a 

‘ Branch ’ in any neighbourhood. 

a Xhe object- of the promoters is to overspread the country 
with a great national educational league of parents of every 
condition ; and thus to testify that parents form an educational 
body, whose regard for the interests, of the children is as 
intelligent as it is profound. 

“The strength of our position lies in the word body, ihe 
crood and great amongst us show what great things individua 
parents have done and are doing. But the duty of even the 
best parents does not end with their own children ; there ar 
certain duties of fellowship of calling, recognized, perhaps, 
in every vocation but that of the parent. Ihe clergyma 
owns responsibilities to his brother clergy ; the doctor, the artis 
the army man, above all, the teacher, profits by free give an 
take with the members of his profession ; the parent, alone, 
stands aloof, as one who should say, ‘ I have nothing to giv 
and nothing to get; 1 am sufficient unto myself. 1 
aloofness of parents is hardly intentional; it is a mer 
of the sentiment of our barbarian days, the feeling we e *P r 
in the saying, ‘The Englishman’s house is his castle, 
are waking up to the fact that, by this exclusion and.seclus 
we sustain a great national and personal loss ; we lose mu 
of the enthusiasm which kindles with the consciousness 
many are striving together in a great cause. 
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three families meet together to talk over the bringing 
children, and the best and wisest parents will go 


arbitrary reward which is attached to the assembling 
" ItlSn ° three together; we warm ourselves at each others’ 
of tw0 °, r loW w ith the heat we get. Let but the heads of 

jfeSj ® /» • i ! f-/^rYof-V»Cir- f r\ + mmi* 4-V. ^ 'U 1 „ 

two or 

U P of ^ new insight, renewed purpose, and warmer zeal, 
shall learn by degrees that education is, like religion, 
ociai principle as well as an individual duty; and, meeting on 
a *s higher ground, we shall find out the best of one another 
never should in the common intercourse of business or 

es we 
• ^ » 

society. 

The First Annual Meeting of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union was held at London House on Tuesday, 
June 3rd, 1890, the Bishop of London presiding. 

After a few words of prayer, the chairman said : I suppose 
every one in the room knows the purpose of the Association 
which is holding its meeting here to-day quite as well as I do 
who am taking the chair. I do not profess to have studied 
the various means which may be used for promoting that 
purpose. The purpose appears to me one of very great 
importance indeed for the whole community, for the purpose 
of this Association is to improve generally the way of 
bringing up children. We are quite satisfied there is a great 
deal still to be learned on this subject. A great deal more 
raight be done to prepare children for the life which they 
have to live afterwards, and that preparation ought to be 
begun from their very earliest years. We are satisfied that 
Parents generally would be very much better able to discharge 
de 61r lm P°rtant duties if they considered the subject a great 
tk m ° re ’ or ^ they would make use of the experience of 
are^ W ^° ^ ave a ^ rea dy considered it. The fact is, children 
that^T^ °^ ten bought up in a hap -hazard kind of way, and 
“Path ement:ar y ru ^ e which St. Paul lays down when he bids 
more hT 1° P rov °hc not their children,” needs a great deal 
fully avv u Ca tion than it has yet received. Parents are not 
te Nper in fi^° W muc h mischief may be done in indulging in 
a ^Uerh 6 ^ rea ^ men t of their children, nor of the need for 

a S f eat , 0v ^ e( %e of the characters of children. I have had 
Ueal 

of a *d 

v . ° Wn littl, 


'-KO. 7 


to do with the education of boys going to 
lu?i W *^ a t ^ am R rown older, I have the education 
hoys in the very earliest years. I cannot 
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help feeling very often that it would be better for us if we 

knew a great deal more than we do about the way of forming 
Knew a g f obedie nce, and of teaching them to 

control* 1 their tempers and their impulses. The fact is that 
parents as a rule know nothing about it at all until they have 
ft put upon them. Of course, it is quite true that by God s 
merciful providence the affection between children and parents 
£ by nature so exceedingly strong that parents do succeed , 
Without very much instruction, in making their children fee 
That thev are loved and love them in return. The object of 
this Society is to spread as widely as we possibly can a 
general knowledge of what is involved in the education of 
children ; to incite parents generally to understand the matter 
for themselves, and to supply what those who have made a 
special study of education have decided upon as being best. 
And we believe that we can in this way encourage parents 
generally to give their minds to the matter, so that m the 
course of two or three generations, a very great difference 
may be made in what may be called the public opinion of 
the parents. The parents, besides having their children 
actually in their hands for a certain time, have to choose the 
schools where they are to be sent. They do not always 
understand on what principles it is wise to choose. we 
can create a more general appreciation of what is a goofl 
school and what is not, I think all education would gam very 
much by it. I put before you these brief outlines o 
Society, and will ask those who have had the matter more 
their hands to set before you in detail what is propos 

to be done. . T t 

Canon Daniel proceeded to move the first resolution, 
may be desirable, he said, that I should say a few wor s 
regard to the object of this Union. The main object ca. ^ 
be stated in better words than those already employe ^ 
lordship, namely, to help parents in bringing up their c 1 ^ ^ 
That is a very wide expression, and is intended t0 c ° iori> 
great deal more than is ordinarily understood by eL a ^ 
Those interested in the formation of this Union e t ^ 0 f 
so-called school is only one of a large number o SC ca ji e d 
which the most important is home, and that t ^ t ^ e most 

teacher is only one of a large arm ^ ^^gdfcation must 
important of which is the parent, tion 
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de school education, go on concurrently with it, and 
:* It is obviously of the greatest importance that a 


b id’s education should be characterized throughout by unity 

Cftl* 1 _ j_ 4.U^t-ck m a ~\t Ty*a rip wracfo r\-f Oll0 great 


follow it. 

hild s sdi- 

C f aim SO that there may be no waste of effort. 

° deavour of the Union will be to secure both unity and 
tntinuity of education by getting parents and teachers to act 
on common principles. The great work of education is not 
to be carried on entirely by deputy. The most judicious 
and faithful of servants cannot do all that a parent would do. 
The most careful teacher will not see to many little points of 
conduct to which a parent would very properly attach great 
importance. The question arises, Is this Union needed r Will 
not the British public regard with a jealous eye another new 
Association? If the work has already been well done why call 
into existence a special society for its promotion r There are 
enough demands upon our time and our money, it may be 
said, why burden us needlessly with more ? In reply, I would 
say that parents at present are often very ill-prepared for the 
serious duties that devolve upon them. Herbert Spencer, in 
his famous Essay upon Education, said that of the various 
activities of life for which education prepares us, those 
connected with the responsibilities of parents were the most 
neglected, and I do not think we have advanced very far in 
improving matters since that opinion was expressed. We do 
not instruct young people at school to any very great extent 
ln the laws of either mind or body, and yet, immediately you 
^ e gin to educate or bring up children (I will use that in 
preference), it becomes necessary to know something of the 
lhbl ^ C ^^~ nature# If you do not know those laws you are 
e t0 vao Ute them ; instead of having Nature with you you 
trad' ^ ature a & a i n st you. I do not think we can trust to 
n_ ltl0nal P ra ctice in this matter. People say, “ Surely all 


P ar ents when 


Efficient 


they come to have children of their own find 


admi Uhat it 


guidance in the practice of their early homes/' I 


u P°n the 
Writer 


s ^lei 


says, ■ 
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ls an enormous advantage to be able to fall back 
precepts and examples of good parents. An American 
’ Vs ^ y°u wish to be a good man or good woman, 
§ood and" U ’^ arentS> ” ^ut ^ not think that the example of 
adva nced h 1Se ^ ai ents quite enough. Education has quietly 
a Ce ntu r ^ aS a scie nce and an art during the last quarter 
ry * Psychologists have paid particular attention to 
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xl> r 


0 1 


by 


t 


the laws of the child’s mind ; medical men have paid particular 
attention to the laws of the child’s body. Educational 
doctrines have been gathered together from all quarters, and 
it is thought, not unreasonably, that parents ought to some 
extent to be put in possession of these. I have heard it 
objected that this society would foster “ amateurishness ” in 
education. I do not know exactly what that means; I presume 
that the objection contains a latent reference to that little 
knowledge which is a dangerous thing. I admit it might be 
possible for parents to do a great deal of harm, if with very 
imperfect knowledge, they set up to devise schemes of 
education for themselves. My best answer to this objection 
is Mr. Thring’s parody on the lines of Pope, which embody 
it — 

“A little money is a dangerous snare ; 

Get thousands, but of sixpences beware.” 

Thousands begin with sixpence, much knowledge begins with 
small knowledge, and much useful knowledge may be put into 
very small compass. Of course the knowledge which some 
people possess on this subject of education is very profound, 
and both our objects and the modes we propose to employ 
may incur their contempt, but I think we can outlive their 
satire and criticisms. I have also heard it said that we should 
trust more largely to what a great physician called “ healthy 
neglect.” Is it necessary, it is asked, to take such extreme care 
of children ? Is it not enough for parents to provide them with 
proper food and clothing and send them to proper schools r 
Why should we take all these pains to regulate their health, 
form their habits, and cultivate their tastes ? I believe to 
some extent in “ healthy neglect,” but it must be healthy. 
Certainly, simple neglect has been tried on a very wide 
scale, and I think we shall agree the results have not been 
wholly satisfactory. Wordsworth speaks of a “ wise passive- 
ness ” in education, and undoubtedly there is room for such a 
thing, but there is a good deal of passiveness that is not 
wise but otherwise. I think we shall do parents a vast 
amount of good if we can arouse in their minds a sense of the 
wide reach of education, deepen in them a sense of their 
responsibility. Now what is the method which this Union 
proposes to pursue for the attainment of its objects ? It i st ^ 
diffusion of information. That we shall seek to accompli 
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^rious ways, by lectures, by gatherings of parents in 
*" eC jucational subjects are discussed, and very largely by 
Whl Press. It is pr°P osed that Local Branches of the Union 
Xw be established in places sufficiently populous, and that 
arents should be brought together, of different classes and 
both sexes, for the consideration of the questions in which 
they are so deeply interested. It is hoped that persons 
familiar with the education of children will show how home 
can best co-operate with school, and that medical men will 
occasionally give addresses to parents bearing upon physical 
education. With regard to the history of this movement, it 
largely owes its conception and inception to Miss Charlotte 
Mason, who began the movement at Bradford by estab- 
lishing a small local Union which, I believe, has done a 
great deal of good there. Accounts of her work spread, and 
she has been invited to help in the establishment of similar 
Unions in other places. It seemed desirable that London 
should be made the headquarters of the movement, and that 
a committee should be formed in London for the purpose 
of organizing the movement. 

In September, 1890, arrangements were made for an 
organizing tour beginning at Sheffield, working southward 
through Cambridge to the coast, crossing country by way 
of Cheltenham and working northwards again by Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton. Meetings were held at Scarborough, 
^angor, Llandudno, Llanfairfechan, Sheffield, Grantham, 
fading, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Clifton (Bristol), Wolver- 
a ^pton, Altrincham and Kendal. By December Branches 
j e % r avia, Forest Gate, Hampstead and St. John's Wood, 
w ° Urn f emoudl , Bradford, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Grantham 
Altr' ° rme( ^ and b y February, 1891, Branches at Sheffield, 
hi am, Bowdon and Kendal were added. 
kJhT 17, l ^ ly t ^ le sc beme for a House of Education was 
th bef ° re tbe re aders of the Parents Review. To quote 
r ^ nem enoticein the Review , “We shall invite women of some 
n^ ent and education to come to us for a year's training 


and tpg 

to calf th ^ eave us, we hope, with what we shall venture 
In ]q a ^ entb usiasm of childhood.' " 
i^u Cat - * 

koieio aS issu ed in the “ Draft-proof," appeared in the 


i 8 9L the following forecast of the House of 
, a . issued in the “ Draft-proof," appeared in the 
discussion was invited : — “ There is a near prospect 
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of a House of Education where young ladies who have left 
school, ladies proposing to teach in families shall be taught, 
(a), the laws of health ; [b) y the right ordering of a home 
schoolroom ; (c), the principles which underlie the moral and 
mental growth of a child, and how to train him according to 
his nature; (d), the most rapid and rational methods of 
teaching ; (e), and, especially, how to train a child’s senses by 
means of out-of-door work, by teaching him to know, name 
and delight in natural objects.” Of this month our founder 
writes, “ I receive, perhaps, weekly applications, amounting 
to entreaties in their earnestness, for governesses. 

In January, 1892, the House of Education was started 
in Ambleside. There had been some thought of training 
ladies as nurses as well as governesses, but this idea was 
never carried into effect, especially as this sort of work 
was taken up by the Norland Institute. 

For further particulars of the House of Education may 
we refer to the Prospectus, the Reports each year, and the 
Conference Report of 1897. 

In June, 1891, the Parents Review School was introduced 
to the readers of the Parents Review in an article from which 
the following is an extract “ For lack of something 
analogous to school discipline in their early training children 
begin school at a disadvantage, they begin life at a dis- 
advantage, and the world never gets the best of them. No 
school advantages can make up to a child for the scope 
for individual development he should find at home, under 
the direction of his parents, for the first eight or ten years 
of life. Later, sterner discipline, intellectual as well as 
physical, takes the field. The routine of the schoolroom 
is even more valuable than its teaching, and the virtues an 
habits of the communal life, the life of the citizen, are, 
perhaps, never so thoroughly acquired at home as at schoo • 
Exclusive home-training continued too long tends to ex 
aggerated individuality, eccentricity ; while school-life, begun 
too soon, tends to loss of original power and individua 
character. But, theory apart, this is what actually happens^ 
Most children of the educated classes, boys and girls, g e 
their early ‘ schooling ’ at home. The children of paren ^ 
w r ho live in the country, where good day-schools aie un ^ 
attainable, have no alternative. Girls of the profession® 
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„ . - n t j, e country, commonly get the whole of their 

class, li vlI1 £> ^ home. Girls of the highest class are rarely 
< s chooh n & have not found ourselves able to give this 

sent t0 s ^ e °p t0 parents through the pages of the Parents’ 
kind o because very mischievous results might follow from 
Review, e ^ of wor k being applied to children for whom 
P reSCr 'vere totally unfitted. But we see a way, at last, to 
they hat we have felt all along to be very important work. 
W 'propose to open a Parents’ Review School. It shall be a 
hue school, for the pupils shall go to school and be taught 
Thome at one and the same time and have the two-fold 
advantages of school discipline and home culture. 

“ There is no waste more sad than the waste of those early 
years when the child’s curiosity is keen and his memory 
retentive, and when he might lay up a great store of 
knowledge of the world he lives in with pure delight to 
himself/’ 

The Parents Review School opened on June 15th, 1891. 
It is not necessary to say more of the school here, though we 
may mention, perhaps, that over 300 children in all parts of 
the world are working happily in it. For further information 
may we refer to the Prospectus and other papers, and to the 
Conference Report for 1897. 

In November, 1891 we gave a course of lectures to ladies 
on “The training of children ” in London. 

In December, 1891, another scheme was brought before our 
readers. Of this our Founder says “ The writer of an 
article in the Review appealed to the students of the Parents 
Review. We find that the feeling is gaining ground, that 
‘Education* demands more than mere reading; many 
pothers feel that they would be the better in body and mind 
for the mental activity that nothing but definite study affords 
a od the time seems ripe for the carrying out of another item 
° 0Ur °riginal programme, and we made arrangements for 
l C0Urse of study on Education— a three years’ course— with 

questions / 5 

lt ln June > 1892 the Mothers’ Educational Course was started. 
p r -^ r ° v ^ es for a definite course of study, covering t e 
nif l ^ eS °f> and suggesting good methods for, the physica , 
>- ral and religious training of children. There are 
1 99 ) about 80 mothers working in it. b ° r urt er 
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particulars may we refer to the Conference Report of 1897 
and to the Prospectus. 

The year 1892 was marked by the formation of the nucleus 
of eood Educational Libraries at the Hampstead, Belgravia 
and Reading Branches, and of a Natural History Club at the 

^893^ Aunt Mai’s Budget was added to the Parent! 
Review, and it has proved a popular feature of our work with 

the children. ...... 

In the same year, with a view to concentration, it was 

determined that the P.N.E.U. should open a central office in 
London, to be managed by a secretary, and from which the 
Review should be published. I his gave the Union a much- 
needed pied-a-terre in town. 

The Natural History Club of the Belgravia Branch was 
taken over by the Central Office, and the First Annual 

Exhibition was held in November, 1893. 

The Lending Library of the same Branch was also taken 
over by Central Committee, and it formed the nucleus of 
what is now becoming a very complete Educational Library. 

The year 1894 was one of equal progress in the tvo 
dimensions of breadth and depth. It saw the establishment 
of 13 new branches. As regards the second dimension, 
depth, the year was one of real growth. It was a time 0 
sifting. Our principles were called into question, inves iga - > 
re-affirmed, and most cordially embraced by many who a , 
in the first instance, accepted them somewhat as a matte 
course. We came out of rather painful expenen . 
strengthened and refreshed, with enthusiasm quickenea, 
numbers steadily increasing, and what is more, the a ^ 
of some of the most strenuous, enthusiastic, and succe ^ ea j 
workers on our executive committee. We owe a gre a ^ 
to the unflagging labours of the sub-committee, who ave . 
the constitution of the Society under thorough an £ 
needed revision. The revised rules commend themse ^ 
our members. The Central Principles and Objects 
Union remain, of course, intact. f our 

In 1895 there were twenty-three Branches at wor wefe 
new Branches were formed. Natural History u 
started at Reading and Bedford. wor lc 

In the year 1896 there were thirty-one Branc es a 
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77^ ocess of organization. Amongst the latter 
a nd four tee *U in Belgium, India and Natal. 
we reB ranC - there we re thirty-eight Branches at work 
In the recor d our First Annual Conference in place of 
a» d *® Annual Meeting, which gave great impetus to the 

**S powth of the Union. 

1 o f The report is in your hands. 

189 o- this present year (1899), letters have reached us 
^Holland, Japan, Russia and Australia, asking for the 
from n . ’f P.N.E.U. work in those countries. 
‘"STisVcrnise for the future. Is the day arriving when 
Society will be not only national but international, a 
Tad of peace, progress, and goodwill between the nations ? 
Our cause has adherents in almost every region of the known 
world from Constantinople to Fiji, from Ceylon to Japan, 
and we believe that there is more in store for us. Such as 
these are the signs of hope and promise that come in our 
way. In 1892 a native Indian prince wrote for permission to 
have translations made into three native dialects of Home 
Education, which contains an outline of our principles an 
methods. In December, 1894, an eminent professor at the 
Sorbonne devoted a lecture, delivered at the great French 
University, to our work. He had taken pains to supp y 
himself with material in the form of our annual Reports and 
specimen numbers of the Review. M . le Professeur writes o 
his “ sentiments of respect and sympathy for our beautiful 
initiative,” and considers that he has succeeded in making his 
public share in these sentiments. 

The same month brought another letter from an Italian 
la ty, an ardent educationalist. The Signoria de Agostina 
Wr °te, in fervent sympathy, of her intention to launch our 
f eas , through the medium of the Italian magazines, with the 
°Pe of forming Italian Branches of the P.N.E.U. Here, at 

norne - - * -t — +>wf 

thef< 


Fianan .oranuiies ui . 

ie . there are countless towns and neighbourhoods ripe tor 

Or mation of Branches, and the question with us is, w om 
‘send? a _ -jv . v»ad most 


vi -UI ClllvIlCb clllU. tllv 

c v. 7" ‘ An effort to organize work in Scotland had most 
Results, and many parts of Ireland are quite ready 

*77 more intense, more difficult, more exhausting for us 
still f ( ' Vas for ou r fathers ; it will probably be more 1 cu 
° r ° Ur children than for ourselves. How timely, then, 
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and how truly, as we say, providential, that just at this 
juncture of difficult living, certain simple, definite clues to 
the art of living should have been put into our hands. l s i t 
presumptuous to hope that new life has been vouchsafed to 
us in these days, in response to our more earnest endeavour, 
our more passionate craving for “more light and fuller”; 
We look back at our small beginnings and thank God and 
take courage, for already we number our thousands. We 
have reason to congratulate ourselves and each other, but let 
us do so with diffidence. Success has its perils. May we 
each feel that we have a personal work to accomplish in 
connection with the Union ; that each of us is a propagandist, 
upon whom rests the duty of spreading the principles which 
seem to us so full of light. 

The Chairman : I see that the programme says there is 
to be opportunity for discussion after the paper. I think, 
however, you will agree with me that there is not very much 
to be discussed in connection with this subject. There might 
be a question or two, or some brief remarks. If so, they 
will serve as a little rest between the two papers. 

Mr. Howard Swan : There is just one remark which 
should like to make, if I may. It is with regard to a point 
mentioned just at the end of the paper, where it is sai t 
the pressure of life in these days becomes more and more 
serious. I think that one of the essential principles ot t e 
educational movement in this country should be to impr 
upon parents the belief that life in the next generation w ^ 
not see and feel such pressure. The pressure at the presed 
day is between man and man, woman and woman, and na ^ 
and nation — it is the result of their own endeavours, t ^ 
own aims and their own wishes. I feel quite sure t 
through such efforts as those of this Society, in aS ^ e 
education on physical and psychological principles, ^ 
pressure of life in the next generation will not be more ^ 
at present, but rather less. It is a great joy to me to see 
movement started by Miss Mason in such an excellent 


